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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


Ramu, the taxi boy is a story of a poor lad who earns 
his bread by helping the pedestrians in the busy, 
crowded streets of Bombay to get a taxi. 


Ramu has other friends who, too, like him: earn their 
livelihood by working in a similar fashion. The friends 
are Lambu, the long-legged boy and Waman, the one- 
eyed boy. 


All three of them come across ail manner of adventures — 
in the crowded life of Bombay. The book describes 
their thrilling ventures and narrow, hairbreadth escapes. 


The book also gives a glimpse into the life of Bombay. 


CHAPTER I 


Ramu was a little boy. He had a bright 
round face and black, mischievous eyes. 
A big grin and a thick, unruly. mop of hair 
gave him the look of a lovable urchin. He 
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had no mother. no father: no_ relatives. 
His house had the sky for a roof, the paye- 
ment for a flaor and no walls at all. And 
yet. he was as happy and carefree as the: 
birds in the sky. 


Every day. he would stand at the street 
corner and ask people if they wanted a taxi. 
He would flit like a sparrow from one 
person to the other, saying: “* Taxi. sir?.” 

‘Taxi, lady?“ ‘‘Taxi?™. Some people 
would get annoyed and chaste him off. 
Some would smile and shake their heads. 
And some would nod and say: “Yes!” 
“These were the: people that Ramu _ liked 
best. Quick as a wink. he would run off to. 
get a taxi for them. 


_ He would try every taxi that he could - 
. find. Big ones, broken-down ones. sleek 
and shiny new ones—he chased every 
black-and-yellow car with a meter in sight! 
Down the road he would chase. them, in 
rain or in sunshine, shouting “Taxi!” as 
loud.as he could. 


‘Sometimes, the taxi would have people i in 
‘it already. Ramu would run after it, Pe 
they would saon get down. If they did no 
he would give up that taxi and chase another | 
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one. If they did, his grin would grow 
wider like a slice of a water-melon. ,He 
would quickly“open the door, and call his 
customer.. No matter, if the taxi-driver 
shouted at him, no matter, if another taxi- 
‘boy tried to push him away, he would stand 
firmly till the passenger had sat down. 
‘Then he would close the door, and salaam. 
Quickly his small hand would dart through 
‘the taxi-window for his tip. 


Quite often, he got a handsome tip, some- 
times even as high as twenty-five paise! But 
there were times when all he got for-his 
trouble ‘was a-shout. Even so,-do you 
think that Ramu cared? Not he! He would 
just shrug his shoulders and run: about, 
shouting, “Taxi, sir?’ “Taxi lady?” 
Taxi?” 3 
; When the rush hours were over, Ramu 
nud plenty of time to spare. He would 
@en stop to play. with his friends. They 
Were a funny Jot and there were so many 
of them! Many of them were-much older 
than Ramut Like him, they all lived on 
the streets of Bombay. Some had stalls 
Were they sold several things, from hair- 
pins to horseshoes. Some were boot-polish 
boys. Some.sold newspapers, waving them 
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at people and shouting “ Eening Nooz.. 
Eeeening Nooz!” 


Of all these boys, there were two that 
Ramu liked best. One was a tall, thin 
fellow whom everybody called Lambu. 
Ramu used to tease him very much about 
his height. He’d ask him, with a twinkle 
in his eyes, ““Eh Lambu? What is the 
weather like up there? It is hot down 
here!”’. At that, Lambu would good-natu- 
redly pretend to box his ears, or sometimes 
lift him up and say ‘“‘ There! Now you can 
feel the weather for yourself.” And both 
would have a hearty. laugh. 
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. Lambu was a taxi-boy. just like Ramu. 
“His legs were so long that he could chase 
-a taxi faster than anybody else. And if any 
“bully tried to annoy Ramu, Lambu flew to 
the rescue of his little friend. 


* Ramu’s other friend was completely dif- 
ferent from Lambu. He was a quiet, sad- 

faced, shy young boy who had one eye 
missing. Ramu used to wonder how it 
was possible for a little boy to be so quiet. 
: They all called him One-eyed Waman. 


»,. Waman worked in the canteen of a near- 
by building. He used to bring the. office 
_ workers hot cups of tea. cold lemonade or 
‘steaming plates of batata-wadas. He was . 
quick at his work and everybody loved him. 


_Waman, as you know, talked very little. 
‘Mostly he would just answer questions 
with a ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ and never told any- 
body what he really felt. But somehow. 
‘Ramu and Lambu had won their way into 
: his heart. To them he told the sad story of 
‘Show he had lost his eye in.an accident. 
nhe only thing which would make him 
ctgally happy again was if he could get a 
ss eye. He had met a man, once. who 
d a glass eye. It was wonderful! You 
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could hardly tell that it was not real! Wa- 
man wanted an eye like that, too. That 
way, strangers would not be able to know 
that he had only one eye. And they would 
all stop calling him “‘One-eyed Waman.”’ 


CHAPTER Ii 


One day, Ramu saw that One-eyed Waman 
looked sadder than ever. ‘‘What ‘is the 
matter, Waman?" he asked of his friend. 
Waman only shook his head. and a great 
big tear welled up in his one good eye. 
Later, Ramu met Lambu and asked him: 
‘What has happened to Waman these 
days?” . 

‘The other day,” began Lambu, *] went 
up to Waman’s canteen. There were only 
_ fifteen more minutes before closing time 


and I wanted to see whether his boss would: 


let him go early. Not that I had much hope, 
you know how mean his boss is. Any- 
way, the minute I entered the canteen, I 
knew that I could not ask Waman to leave 
early that day. He was much too busy. I[ 
saw him running round, balancing three 
plates of batata wadas in one hand and 
«three cups of tea in the other.” 


- “Here, let me help,” said I, taking two 
plates away from him. I followed him to 
‘the office and there I saw that a big party 
- was in progress. The office doctor was 
“giving a speech and everybody was listen- 
ing. “SSSHHH...’’, said Waman, when 


i wanted to know more details. “‘I wiil tell 
you everything later,’’ he promised. 


This doctor, Dr. Mehta, was a very kind 
man. He had often asked Waman why he 
did not have his eye seen to. Long ago, he 
had clucked with sympathy as he coaxed 
Waman’s sad story out of him. He had 
given much thought to the matter. 


Finally. today, he called Waman aside 
and said: ‘‘ Boy, I have some good news 
for you. I can get a glass eye for you free! 
It has been arranged with a charitable hos- 
pital. You can also stay in the hospital 
and you do not have to pay for anything. 
_ But you must pay the specialist who will do 
the actual operation. It will cost at least. 
one hundred rupees. I can arrange ey 
thing else.” : 


Waman was Sienoyed at the doctor’s 
news. He did not know how to thank him. 
But soon his face grew sad. One hundred 
rupees! Where could he ever get that 
much money? kt was hopeless. The doctor 
was to go in a week’s time. He was going 
abroad for further studies. That is why 
the office was giving him a farewell party 
today. Anyway, he had taken the doctor’s 
address. 


The office workers had kindly taken up a 
collection for Waman. Their salaries were 
small, but their hearts were big. Every 
_ month, they would eagerly wait for pay- 
day. Most of the money would go to pay 
debts they had taken in the last month. 
Poor as they were, they resolved not to 
spend so much on tea and pan... but to give. 
the money to Waman instead. Still, the 
amount they could collect was not enough. 


There were just a few more days left be- 
‘fore the doctor went away. Time was run- 
ning out- And Waman was losing all hope 


of his dream coming true! Se 


For once in his life, Ramu was quiet 
as Lambu finished the tale. “He was sad 
and worried. What sort of a friend would 
I be, he thought to himself, if I could not 
help Waman to fulfil his dearest wish? 
Quickly, he reached for the little cloth bag 
int which he kept his small ‘savings. Care- 
fully, he counted his coins. Five, ten, 
_ fifteen... he had exactly two rupees and 
_ fifty paise. He needed the money for food 
| but he could eat a cheaper lunch and save 
_ money for his friend. Ramu kept fifty 

paise for himself and the two rupees for 
‘Waman. 


Lambu also managed to spare two rupees 
and that made four rupees in all. Ramu 


could never keep in low spirits for long. . 


Already the mischievous twinkle was com- 
ing back into his eye and the grin returned 
to his face. *‘ Hurrah.., we are rich! Only 
forty-six rupees more and then we will 
have fifty! And then fifty more and there 
will be one hundred rupees!” 


Just then, Waman passed by. His head 
was down, his shoulders were bowed witii 
worry and he would not even look up to 


greet his best friends. All he could think © 


of was how. to get the money for the glass 
eye? I&only somebody could lend me one 
hundred rupees I would work hard and 
pay it back. 


Ramu put out his hand and Saige 


Waman by the arm. “Hey, Waman! What 
is the matter with you? Will you not even. 


stop to greet, old friends? Have you grown 
to be a big man nowadays?”’ So saying, 
he stuck out his stomach, pretended to be 
carrying an umbrella and walked pompously 
down the street. He was imitating Mr. 
Gupta, the fat sethia who lived in the next 
building and whom they saw every day. 


Ramu did the imitation so well that Lambu 
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and even Waman burst out laughing. “That 
is better,” said Ramu. 


_ “And now, old friend, you need not nide 
the truth from me any longer. I know 
what is worrying you. What are friends 
fer, if not to help? Waman, you must let 

help you. Depend on us, we will see 
to it that you get the money in time. That 
is a promise.’ 


at that, Waman looked ready to cry. “It. 
ig ‘impossible,’’ said he. ‘* Where will we 
get that much money? We never even 
have five rupees together!*’ Ramu asked 
Waman quietly: ‘‘ How much money have 
you got with you right now?”’ “Well, I 
left the office contribution with the secre- 
tary. I will take it from her only if I can 
collect the rest’ of the money. Just now I 
have only one rupee and fifteen paise.’ 
“Well keep the fifteen paise and give me 
the rupee,” Ramu commanded. Waman 
handed the rupee over, greatly puzzled. 

* Now close your eyes,” ordered Ramu. 
Waman did as he was told. He heard 
Ramu’s voice mumbling: “Gilly... 
zily + gilly... choo mantar\” 


il 


‘““Open your eyes!”’ suid Ramu proudly. 
Waman saw what he had in his hand. The 
one rupee note had changed into five one- 
rupee notes! .“‘“HHHH-how... where did 
you get that from?’ Waman was inter- 
rupted by Ramu: ‘Do not ask a silly 
question.. and you will never get a silly 
answer! You said we never even have 
five rupees together. Well, now we have! 
And soon they will increase. We will have 
a mountain of rupees, you just wait and 
‘see! Now, cheer up. What a long face 
you had! ” With that, Ramu imitated Wa- 
man’s long, sad face and Lambu and Waman 
were in splits of laughter. 
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CHAPTER I | 


That night, as Ramu lay silent and sleep- 
fess on his hard chatai on the pavement, 
Be thought of a good idea. He remembered 
ow, years ago, some kind, elderly gentle- . 
Maan had said to him, ‘‘ Boy, as long as you 
Hive two hands, and are willing to work 
rd, you will never go hungry in this 
world. And if you work hard enough, you 
eat even get-a lot of things that lazy people 


@uld never even dream of having!” 


ween Ramu, Lambu and Waman, 
had six hands. Cannot these six hands 
ww collect the required money in the 
But first, 


they would have to quit what they were 
doing now, and find some way to make 
extra money by working harder. Ramu 
thought that if they found odd jobs to do 
they could make money faster. 


Early next morning, he called his two 
friends together and told them his plan. 
Lambu was willing but Waman was deuot- 
ful. But between the two of them, they 
did not find it at all difficult to convince 
him. As it was, at the canteen, he only 
got free food and lodging and hardly any 
pocket-money at all. What did he stand 
to lose? And if the plan worked. wna 
could be better! 


This was how. that bright and sunny 
‘morning, three urchins came to be standing 
right in the middle of the market-place. 
The place was fulf’and crowded. Lovely 
fruits ang vegetables were proudly display- 
ed all ovér. Big, ripe tomatocs. red. shining 
apples.- green mangoes. spicy chillies they 
all filled the air with a mixed fragrance. 

They saw a fat man standing at one of 
the stalls, having a loud argument about the 
price of green mangoes. The three friends 
could hear him clearly. from where *they 
stood. “Are you selling me mangoes or 
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galsutra? Toba, is that a price for 
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¢ ‘ 
that I ask? It is only what it has cost me. 
I swear to you, I am not asking you any 
more than that if I lie, may all these man- 
goes turn stale and yellow before you right 


now.” The boys leaned forward eagerly. 
The mangoes were as green as ever. 


‘* All right then, have it your way. What, 
are you not going to cut them even? Dol 
have to tell you that also? Toba, toba!” At 
that, the mango-seller began energetically to 
cut and seed the mangoes. When he had 
finally finished, he stretched out kjs- hand 
for the money. ‘‘Not so fast, my man,” 
said the fat man. ‘‘And how do you think 
Iam going to carry them home? On my 
head?” ‘* But sahib, you should have bro- 
ught some cloth bags. If I were to supply 
cloth bags free with the mangoes I sell, I 
would be poor indeed! My money quick!” 
Oh... Oh... Oh... it looked as if a big 
quarrelwas going to take place here! 


Meanwhile, has Ramu, the boy ‘of ideas, 
been quiet? Not at all! His quick eye saw 
a big wooden box lying discarded on. the 
street. ‘“‘Oh, joy!” he thought. Picking 
it up, he quickly rushed to the fat man and 
said: ‘‘ Let me carry these mangoes for you, 
Sir. Here, I will put them in my wooden 
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box.”? With a grunt, the fat man let him 
load the mangoes. The mango-seller gave 
Ramu a grateful glance and resumed his 
work. 


Lambu saw Ramu struggling to lift the | 
box. It was really too heavy for him. The 
ill-tempered man said to him irritably, 
“Well, hurry up, or leave my mangoes 
alone. Do you think I have all day?” 
Lambu quickly rushed forward, and with 
one heave of his strong arms, he had the 
baxful of mangoes on his shoulders. 
‘*Follow me,” said the fat man. ‘‘ And 
do not-think my house is so far away 
either,’ he grumbled. With that he began 
walking. Ramu and Waman_ watched 
Lambu following him out of the market- 
place. 


. Waman said: ‘‘ That man looks such a 
miser. He said his place was close by 
because he does not want to pay Lambu 
much.”” “I am sure, he will only give him 
tem paise,’’ agreed Ramu, “no matter how 
‘much he makes him walk.” They waited 
for their friend. When Lambu finally 
returned, he was sweating. But his thin 
face was one big smile. ‘‘ You will never 
guess how much that Sethji gave me!” 
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“Qh yes, we can!” chorused Ramu and 
Waman. “Ten paise, what else!’’ For an 
answer, Lambu held out a shining, new fifty 
paise coin.. This just shows that you can’ 
never tell about people. 


Having eaten and drunk to their fill of 
chanags and nimbu-pani, the men all got 
up to sing and dance round the lamp-post. 
Somebody took out a battered old harmo- 
nium and played, accompanied to a cheery 
song sung by a burly bhaiya. It seemed as 
if it were broad daylight instead of midnight. 
From above, in the cubby-hole flats where 
the rich city businessmen tossed in worry, 
came angry cries. ‘‘Do you not people ever 
Sleep?” “Stop that noise!” “We will 
throw down a bucket of water on you if you 
do not stop immediately!” Ssshh re we 
will call the police.” But nobody stopped. 


| It was not every day that there was a party 


on the pavement. 


Wait a minute! Who is this blue-uni- 
formed figure, twirling his stick menacingly ? 
A policeman! Has he come to break up 
this happy scene? That is right. But then 
he was told what the celebration was in 
honour of. And he saw Ramu and Waman 
and Lambu, and all the rest of the happy 
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crowd. Fora moment he paused. From 
above came a shout: “Police! Make them 
stop!” Then, coolly and calmly he walked 
away pretending he had not seen or heard 
anything. Giving a parting wink to Ramn, 
he trudged off into the night. After all, 
even policemen have hearts! 


CHAPTER IV 


The three friends parted, each trying to 
look out for further odd jobs. They decid- 
ed to meet that evening, but each one 
would try his luck separately. Ramu walk- 
ed aimlessly along the main road, his keen 
eyes nevertheless looking about, not missing 
anything. 


As he approached the entrance to a big 
building, he noticed Dharmu, a friend of 
his. Dharmu was a boot-polish boy. Every 
day, he would stand at the same building. 
He had a lot of regular customers who 
came to office a few minutes earlier every 
day, so they could have their shoes sh’ 1ed 
before they went in. Dharmu was a merry 
person, usually whistling as he worked. 
But today, he looked dull and listless. 


Just then, he did not have any customers. 
“Why Dharmu, why do you look so sad 
today?’’ inquired Ramu. “What can I 
tell you, my friend. I am in trouble.” 
“Trouble?”” Ramu pricked up his ears 
at the word. He was always the first to 
try and help anybody in distress. ‘* Yes,” 
said Dharmu. ‘‘My uncle has come from 
my hometown. He is only going to be 
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hee for a day and thats today. He wants 
to come with him, as he is going to tour 


Bombay. He will visit the Irani restaurant 
akd eat delicious mutton biryani. He will 
g@& to the exhibition and sit on the giant 
feel. And in the evening,’ here Dharmu’s 
ice was almost a sob “‘he will visit the 
ema and see that new Dilip Kumar 
im.” “‘Then why do you not go with 
, too? Does he not want you to come. 
ee ‘“Of course he does,” said 
Bharmu. “But how can I leave my place 
here? Already, there is a big bully who 
is:waiting for a chance like this. If I leave 
my place, even for one,day, he will stand 
here, and take all my customers away from: 
mt. Now the Lala does not let him push 
We. away because he knows that I come 
hére every day. I simply cannot go.’ 


Ramu saw Dharmu look more miserable 
thah he had ever seen him. ‘Cheer up, 
im. I will stand here and polish your 
awe mers, boots. Just show me how to do 

ficely.”” Dharmu gave a whoop of joy! 
«OH thanks, Ramu. You are a real pal. 
Yow can keep all the money you make. 
But do not leave this place till all the office- 
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workers have gone home. And during the 
lunch hour, look sharp!” 


Then carefully, he showed Ramu how to 
keep a cloth in such a way that the custo- 
mer’s socks were not soiled. He showed 
him how to give an ordinary shine and how 
to give a special shine to customers who 
were willing to pay more. In afew minu- 
tes, Ramu was busy at work, as if he had 
been a boot-polish boy all his life. 


Ramu had a very busy morning indeed. 
Towards noon, he began to feel a bit hun- 
gry. Soon it was one o'clock. Dabba- 
wallas had been streaming into buildings, 
carrying lunches to office workers. The 
thought of all that delicious food in the 
tiffin-carriers made Ramu hungrier than 
ever. For amoment, he thought of pack- 
ing up his boot-polishing kit and going off 
to a restaurant somewhere to eat. But 
then he ‘remembered his promise to 
Dharmu. Dharmu had asked him to be 
here all the time specially during the lunch 
hour. With determination, Ramu pushed 
all thoughts of food away and continuec 
to do his work. 
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At last, the lunch hour was over. He 
| could see people trickling into office build- 
ings slowly, reluctantly. A last bite of pan, 
a parting joke with a friend from another 
office, a promise to meet again in the even- 
ing and then the last of the stragglers had 

ne. By this time, Ramu’s stomach felt 
& a yawning pit. His mind was filled 
with pictures of food — dishes of steaming 
Hot curry, plate after plate loaded with 
delicious bhajias, and a mountain of chapatis. 
‘When that was all over, a little hill of 
pink ice-cream with red cherry on top. 
Yum! 


Finally, Ramu could not stand the. hun- 
ger pangs any longer. Looking cautiously 
on both sides, he saw that the bully 
Dharmu had warned him about, did not 
seem to be there. After all, even bullies 
have to eat. He must have gone for his 
lunch. Quietly Ramu packed up his boot- 
polishing kit. So far, so good, There 
‘was nobody around who seemed to be 
interested in watching Ramu. Silently 
he picked up Dharmu’s tools of trade and 
crept away in search of food. 


“He found a little South Indian restaurant 
it the corner of a dirty lane nearby. Here 
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ne sat down at the table and importantly 
called the waiter. At one corner of the 
restaurant was a blackboard on which was 
written something in white chalk. Ramu 
pretended to read it carefully and then, 
after saying: ““Hmm...h...’’ several times 
as if he was having great difficulty in decid- 
ing which dish to choose, gave the waiter 
his order of half-plate of wadas. ‘‘ And 
bring me two glasses of water,’’ he insisted. 
Even though he could not read a word of 
what was on the black-board, he was not 
going to show his ignorance by asking the 
waiter what the menu for the day was. Be- 
sides, he could not afford it anyway. 


After he had finished the wadas and the 
water, Ramu felt somewhat better. _He 
was still hungry but now he could bear it. 
Back to work, he told himself sternly, refus- 
ing to look at the steaming plates of sambar 
and rice on the other tables. Slowly, he 
walked out of the narrow, dirty lane to- 
wards the building. And what should he 
see when he arrived there! A tall, hefty 
boy with bulging muscles and mean eyes 
had already established himself in Dharmu’s 
place and was busy polishing shoes! 


Little as he was, Ramu was not going to 
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‘gtand for this! But at first, he decided to 
‘be polite. Walking boldly up to the bully 
he said: ‘‘ Look here, there has been some 
fhistake. This is my friend Dharmu’s 
' ifsual place. He has asked me to do his 
Work today, so if you will please move 
_ lsewhere, I will start on_my business.” 


= The bully just looked up at him with a 
sheer and did not bother to say anything in 
reply except a rude, “Hah!” Ramu tried 
to keep his temper. He would wait till 
the bully’s customer had gone away. 
_“Fhough the man was too busy reading his 
-mewspaper to pay any attention to them, 
Ramu did not want to make a scene in 
front of a customer. After what seemed 
like ages but was only a few minutes, the 
eustomer went away. Now is my chance, 
thought Ramu. 


“Taking a deep breath, he said: ‘Brother, 
please move from my place. It is getting 
lige, I have to get on the job. You are 
losing my business.”” The bully chewed his 
pan, looked up and down Ramu and then 
spat with contempt. “go, go,” he said. 
“Come back and argue with me when you 
are "bigger. This is my place!” ‘Since 
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when?" asked Ramu angrily. ‘Since 
now,” said the bully coolly. 


. Ramu looked round desperately for the 
Lala. He saw him standing at the other 
end of the building, chatting away to two 
friends. Quickly, he ran up to him and 
told him that the bully had taken away his 
place. “Eh?” asked the Lala. ‘‘ What 
do you say? How can he take your place. | 
You are not the same boy who sits here 
every day.”’ “No,” agreed Ramu. “But 
I am that boy’s friend. He has asked me » 
to do his work for today.” ‘“‘I do not know 
you. Go and settle it among yourselves - 
_and do not bother me. Can you not see— . 
that I am busy?*’ Ramu wanted to ask: 
** Busy doing what?”’, but he kept a check | 
on his sharp tongue. He was getting 
more and more worried. If the Lala — 
iwould not -help him, what was he. going 
todo? The bully was much too big to 
fight with. 


If only he had brought some food with 
him, he would not have gone away for 
lunch and this would not have happened. 
Oh, what a terrible thing! What would 
Dharmu say when he got back? He had 
relied on him and Ramu had let him down. 
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Besides. what of all the coins he was losing, 
‘coins which would have added to the fund 
“for Waman, which would have made 
=Waman so happy. Ramu was feeling tho- 
-roughly dejected. 


_. Even so, his brain was as busy as ever. 
There was only one thing to-do. He 
walked away from the street. The bully, 
‘thinking he had Won, made rude faces at 
him and yelled: ‘‘ Coward, are you running 
away? Are you not going to stay and fight 
.for your place? Yaaaah, shame on you! 
“coward, coward!” he chanted after Ramu. 


- But Ramu did not go far. . As soon as 
~-he had reached the corner of the street, 
= he: met Lambu and Waman. “‘Just listen to 
“this,”’ they shouted excitedly. ‘* You will 
_smever believe what happened. Oh, we have 
~ Jaad such an adventure!”’’ For once, Ramu 
‘@id not want to listen, “ Afterwards,” 
he insisted. ‘“‘But first, listen to this... 
‘And he told them everything that had 
yprppened that morning. 


' Lambu and Waman got angrier and 
angrier as they heard Ramu’s story. ‘‘ How 
he, the rogue!”’ they exclaimed. 


’ When the bully saw Ramu coming back 


hm 
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with*two friends. he did not look very 
happy. But he continued his taunts. 
**Sooo,”” he said to Ramu. “ You are too 
much of a coward to fight me alone. And 
now you are going to fight me. three against 
one, eh?”’ “Not at all,” said Lambu quiet- 
ly. “I am going to thrash you ail by 
myself. And when | have finished, you 
will wish you had not bullied my friend 
Ramu.”’ As he spoke, he rolled his shirt- 
sleeves and advanced towards the bully. 


Now the bully was much _tougher-look- 
‘ing than Lambu. Lambu was as tall as 
him, but much thinner. But the minute 
Lambu began to advance towards him, the 
bully took fright, He only liked to pick on 
people smaller-than himself to fight, so now 
he was scared. “lam going to give you 
such a thrashing,” said Lambu through his 
teeth as he came closer to him, “such a 
thrashing that you-will remember it all your 
life.” Now, he was almost within two feet 
of the bully. He took one big stride and 
pulled him by his collar. ‘‘ Now tell me 
are you going to move from here ofr not?” 
The bully was tongue-tied. Lambu let go 
of his collar. For a moment, he thought 
he was free, that Lambu was letting him go. 
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“Phen he heard what Lambu had to say, and 
Shivered | with fear. “I am going to count 
pl. ten,” said Lambu in the voice and 
a#nanner of a hero he had seen in a movie. 

‘If, at the end of that, you are still here 
# will not be too good for you.” 


The three chums -began to count. 
4tONE Sener TWO........ THREE........ FOUR.... 
‘FIVE........ SIX........ SEV........ ”. There was 
jno need to count any more. The bully, 
had fled. 
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CHAPTER V 


Meantime, what had been happening? What 
was the news that Waman and Lambu 
had been so anxious to tell Ramu? It had 
to do with Waman and his new job. This © 
was how it came about. 


That morning, when the three friends. 
parted, Waman had walked unhurriedly 
along the main road. Buses honked and 
motorcars whizzed by, people rushed indif- 
ferently on as Waman brooded. In his 
quiet way, he was looking round for oppor- 
tunities to. make rupees fast. His steps 
paused before a busy Irani restaurant. 
Waiters rushed around madly yelling orders 
to the cook, shouting the amounts of bills 
as the customer left to pay at the counter, 
all looking as if they did not have a moment 
to spare. If he worked by the day, Waman 
thought, he could get a big wage. In any 
case, it was worth trying for the job. After 
all, he was an old hand at waiting on 
people. 


Waman walked timidly into the Irani ' 
restaurant. ‘‘ Hey!” said one of the waiters 
a man with thick black hair on his beefy 
arms. ‘‘ What are you doing here, urchin: 
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set out!’? Waman stood his ground bravely: 
‘He had thought of a very nice trick by 
“means of which he could get to talk to 
‘the boss. 


_ “I have an important message for your 
boss,” he said. 


““Eh? What is that you say? A message? 
Well, I will take you to him and see what 
che says. And if you are not telling the 
‘truth, I will box your ears till they are 
‘as red as tomatoes!”’ 


‘Waman had no wish to see his ears 
as red as tomatoes. He was shaking with 
fear but did not want to show it. When he 
“was taken to the boss, one look at the 
-tuddy, moustachioed face made him terri- 
fied. The moustache was big, but the face 
of the boss was even bigger. In a small, 
nearly inaudible voice, Waman said: 
“Please .sir, I am looking for work. 
I can wash dishes, wait on tables, run 
errands, help the cook, do any work that 
-you please.” 

- The boss looked thoughtful. He did not 
really want a small boy to work for him. 
All his waiters were big men, sturdy and 
strong.. However, just that morning, two of 
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them had walked away in a huff. He need- 
ed someone to work in their place. In the 
long run, he thought to himself shrewdly, 
he would be saving money because this boy 
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}wWould eat only a quarter as much as those 
‘men, 

“And how much money would you want, 
you chit of a fellow? We will pay you 
by the day,” said the Irani boss. 


_. “Not much, sir,” quavered Waman, 
happy at the thought that he might, after 
all, get the job. 


-The boss mentioned a generous figure - 
with food. His tone implied that if Waman 
had anything more to say, he could leave 
right there and then. Take it or leave it, 
that is what his manner implied. 


i; When do I start work, sir?”? Was the 
i estion Waman had to ask. He tried 
to oe, how pleased he was. 


ht now,” said the boss, crisply. 
at are you waiting for? Rustom,” 

he called the bad-tempered waiter who had 
brought Waman to him. “‘Show him the 
ick.” As the waiter led Waman away to 
tk, he muttered and grumbled: “So this 
the message you had to give the boss, 
-Fine message!” 


<was hard work for Waman. The 
ent a customer left, he had to clean the 
table... He had to bring glasses of water for 
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everybody. When business was slack, he 
had to rush inside and help wash dishes. In 
a few hours, he had proyed to be so good 
at his work that he was allowed to wait at 
tables. Unlike the other rough waiters, he 
was polite to his customers and kept a 
pleasant smile on his face as he served 
them. As a result he got generous tips. 
The coins jingled in his pocket, making his 
heart light and happy. Soon he thought to 

himself it would be soon now. . 


He suddenly noticed a man in the restau- 
rant who was acting very furtively. He 
ordered a cup of tea but hardly drank it. 
While the tea got cold, he just sat and. 
watched a man who was sitting at the next 
table. This man looked quite prosperou8 and 
wealthy. He had a fat brief-case which he 
had kept on the chair next to him. All his 
attention was on the plate of food before 
him, and he was eating with great relish. 


Then Waman saw what was happening. 
His mouth fell open, his dish-rag hung 
limply from his arm, his eyes became as big © 
as saucers. What had Waman seen that° 
made him look this way? He saw the 
furtive-looking man quietly changing the 
brief-case of his neighbour with his own: 
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He slipped it off the chair, and substituted 
another one which looked just like it. It all 
happened so smoothly. so fast that Waman 
wondered if he was imagining what he saw. 
Now, the man had at last turned to his 
cup of tea and finding ii cold, pushed it 
away. With careless ease, he took up the 
brief-case he had taken and carried it off. 
At the counter, he stopped to pay for his 
cup of tea. 


 Waman had frozen where he was. But 
now, his mind worked quickly. It was 
obvious that the man was a thief. It was 
obvious, too, that if Waman did not do 
something quickly, he would get away with 
his theft. What should he do? Should 
he go up to the victim and tell him what 
had happened? But no, it would be too 
late by then. Already, the man was poc- 
‘keting his change and was at the door. 
‘With quick steps, Waman rushed to him. 
“Sir, ’ he said. “‘Please do not go. You 
have forgotten something on your chair.” 
“It does not matter, I am in a hurry,” 
gu the man trying to get away. But 
aman now had him by the shirt-sleeve 
and hung on with all his might. The man 
tried to shake him off, but Waman held 
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on to him for all he was worth. He 
shouted at the top of his lungs: . ‘“‘ Help me 
to hold him, somebody. He is a thief! 
Quick, he is getting away!” 


Luckily for Waman, aid was at hand. 
A young man was just coming in. Hearing 
Waman and seeing that the man was 
trying to run away, he ‘held on to the 
ugly customer. ‘“‘What is all this now? 
Just wait a moment,” said he, and caught 
him tightly, by the sleeve. The thief knew 
he would not be able to escape but strug- | 
gled desperately with Waman and the young 
man. He -managed to break free and even 
as the others in the restaurant began to 
crowd around to see what the matter was, 
he ran off as fast as his legs could carry 
him. 

Waman was left with a torn piece of 
his sleeve and the young man had wrenched 
free the brief-case. With all this confusion 
and noise, the man ,whose brief-case it was 
reluctantly left his plate and looked up. 
Immediately, he recognised his brief-case 
and shouted at the top of his lungs: ‘‘ That 
is mine, that is mine!” ‘It would not 
have been yours much longer if it had 
not been for the quick action of this young 
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‘Jad here,” commented the young man dryly. 


Feverishly, the man opened the brief-case 
‘and counted thick wads of notes. “The 
_ money is safe,” he said with relief, “‘even 

though the thief was too fast for us. He 
qmust have followed me from the bank.” 
ELlosing the brief-case, he was about to 
settle down to eating once more, when the 
young man said: ‘“‘Hey, what is this? 

Not even a word of thanks. You better 

_ eward this boy generously or else I will 
report the matter to the police and it will 
be a long while ‘before you see that fat 
shrief-case again.’ Reluctantly, the bania 
reached for his wallet and miserably peeled 
off a five-rupee note. Sadly, he dropped 
it into Waman’s willing palm. 


"As soon as he could get a few minutes 

free, Waman rushed off to tell of his good 

brtune to his friends. He met Lambu and 

a pao off to find Ramu and tell him 
am J €. 


CHAPTER VI 


And what had Lambu been doing all 
this while? Unfortunately, he had had 
no luck. He had looked hard for work 
all morning, but this just was not his 
day. Everywhere he had heard the same 
thing, everywhere there had been disap- 
pointment to face. Sorry, there is no 
work today. After seeing Ramu settled 
at this sturdy shoe-shine box and Waman 
back at work in the Irani restaurant, he 
felt completely dejected. Here he was 
wasting his time while’ his friends toiled 
hard. He began to pace the streets of 
Bombay. 


Idly, he looked about him. Silence 
hung heavy on the hot street. A lone 
hath-gadiwalla stood sweating in the sun. 
He had taken off his turban to wipe 
his damp head. Suddenly, the street 
became alive with activity. A- tough, 
unshaven man with a brutal face, came 
running round the corner. He was wear- . 
ing a striped T-shirt and baggy pants. » 
Though he was quite broad, the shirt 
hung loose on him as if-it were several 
sizes too big for him. What a curious- . 
looking man, thought Lambu. Why was 
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he running like that, as if the entire 
police force were chasing him? 


Lambu soon found the answer to that. 
Right behind him came a man who was 
chasing him at full speed. ‘‘Stop that 
mian!”’’ he shouted. And then, Lambu’s 
eyes opened wide with horror. Right 
before him and the hath-gadiwalla, the 
man in the T-shirt put his hand under 
his shirt and whipped out a knife! In 
a split second, he had stabbed his chaser 
and ‘was making off as fast as his legs 
gould carry him. 

For just a little while, Lambu did not 
know what to do. Should he chase the 
man and, if he could not catch him, at 
leftist, see where he was going so he could 
tell the police? But what of the man 
who had been stabbed? If he did not 
get him to the hospital soon, he might 
eed to death! Both he and the hath- 
¢diwalla rushed forward to help the victim. 


asping for hreath, the man turned 
zed eyes on Lambu. ‘Go after him, 

“Twill be all right... it is only a 
ice wound. He did not have the 
chance to hurt me seriously. Go on, now. 
This man will help me.” Leaving him 
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to the hath-gadiwalla, Lambu turned to- — 
wards thee direction the assailant had 
taken. He was just in time to glimpse ° 
him turning at the corner. Lambu gave 
chase! 


He ran after the man and his long 
legs kept steadily shortening the distance 
between them. The man in the T-shirt, 
however, had slowed down his pace. It 
seemed as if he had complete belief in 
his own luck. Lambu was sure that he 
did not even think that anybody was 
following him. This made him change. 
his tactics. Instead of openly chasing him, 
Lambu began dodging in shady doorways 
and building entrances. He wanted to 
make no mistake and let the man escape. 
By and by, Mr T-shirt as Lambu_ had 
already named him in his thoughts grew 
so bold as,to walk into a hotel. He 
did not even glance around to see if he 
was being followed. 


Just a short while later, Lambu ambled’ 
into the restaurant himself. Luckily for 
him, the table next to the one where 
T-shirt was sitting with two friends, was 
empty. As he sat down, he caught the 
tail-end of something T-shirt was saying 
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to his pals: 
“,.. but I got away. So all is set now.” 


“What about the hide-out?’’ asked a lean 
skeleton of a man with hollow cheeks. 
T-shirt seemed impatient with him. 


‘Cannot you stop snivelling, you old 
woman, you!”’, he bellowed at him rudely. 


‘**IT do not know how you ever became 
a part of our gang. You do not even have 
a naya paise’s worth of guts!” 

The other friend, a fat oily-looking indi- 
vidual who seemed to have some position 
of authority over the. other two said: 
‘““Now, now boys, that is enough! Get 
down to work and let us complete the 
plans.” 


He continued: ‘‘ You,” he said, address- 
ing T-shirt, ‘“‘will go to the hide-out five 
minutes from now and get the stuff.” 

‘“Where will I meet you?” T-shirt: 
wanted to know. Cautiously, the fat boss 
looked round, His eyes rested suspiciously 
on Lambu, who sat hunched over his cup 
of tea, all ears. ‘‘Shhh...,’’ he raised a 
warning finger. Lowering his voice to a 
whisper, he scolded: “Do you want all 

of Bombay to know, blabbermouth?”’ 
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Much to the disappointment of Lambu, 
the conversation was now held in whis- 
pers, and it was impossible for him to over- 
hear them. Lambu kept the expression 
on his face indifferent but his mind was 
working feverishly. If only he had heard 
the rest of it. He could have gone to 
the nearest police station and told them 
all the details. He was not sure what 
these rogues were up to yet but he knew 
that it was certainly not lawful. I bet they 
are boot-leggers, he thought to himself. 


By the time the three men had paid 
their bill, Lambu’s mind was made up. © 
There was no time to warn the police. 
If he did, the few precious minutes. he - 
lost would give these desperate men enough 
time to get away. And he had not been 
able to hear where their hide-out was. 
No he would have to follow them him- 
self. 


A thrill of fear ran down his spine. 
What would these three men do to him, 
supposing he slipped and they caught him? 
He shuddered to think of it. He had seen 
T-shirt dealing with that man earlier and 
he knew they would be equally ruthless 
with him. At the same time, he could not 
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thelp thinking about his friends Ramu and 
“Waman and how they would grow wide- 
eyed with admiration when he told them 
fabout his adventure later. But there was 
not a moment to be wasted now. They 
fhad already slipped out of the restaurant 
and Lambu got to his feet, too. 


_ The next hour-and-a-half was the most 
exciting of Lambu’s young life. Never had 
he been face-to-face with such danger. At 
‘one time, he had quickly dodged into a 
‘book shop. His heart beat fast with fear. 
Surely T-shirt and Skeleton had seen him 
‘by now. Fatso was not with them. But 
‘as he peeped from the glass of the book- 
ase, he saw that Skeleton and T-shirt were 
having a last-minute discussion before part- 
ang at the crossroads. Skeleton started off 
in one direction and T-shirt in another. 
‘Rambu was about to take after them when 
‘fuddenly a hand clamped down on his 
Shoulder from behind. | 
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CHAPTER VII 


‘‘Just a minute,’ said a cold voice. ‘* What 
did you want here, you young ruffian?”’ 
said the smartly dressed shop assistant. 
**Did you want to buy a book of poems, 
then? Steal it, more likely,’ said he, 
certainty in his voice as he glanced at 
Lambu’s thread-bare shirt and bare feet. 
**Nnnn-oo, sir!’’ stammered Lambu, sha- 
ken for a moment. But only for a moment. 
Then he was his usual bold self again. ‘“‘I 
was only looking at the pretty pictures, I do 
not read books. Why, I cannot even sign 
my name!” The assistant scanned him 
briefly and satisfied himself that Lambu 
did not have any stolen property on him, 
before letting him go. Lambu felt him- 
self badly treated. So he delivered a part- 
ing shot just ag he was walking safely 
out of the door. “As if I have no other 
work except to steal your silly books!”’ 
With his nose scornfully up in the air, 
. Lambu slipped out to resume the chase. 

He took the- road that T-shirt had 
taken. For a few seconds, he thought he 
had lost him. But then he saw the stri- 
ped shirt disappearing round the corner 
and ran after him at full speed. T-shirt 
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iad turned into a by-lane which smelled 
if stale fish and other foul smells. They 
vere enough to make your stomach turn 
iver, thought Lambu, wrinkling his nose. 
\t a careful distance, Lambu followed T- 
irt into an even narrower lane, about 
wo feet wide. Even in broad daylight, 
was dark at the end of the street. 


Danger lurked here. Lambu watched 
is step. Slowly, he inched along and 
'alked right into the waiting arms of T- 
urt. ‘* Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha,”* T-shirt roared. 
So you thought you would spy cn me, 
id you?’? Lambu didn’t utter a word. 
[fe could not...he was quite dumb with 
ight. ‘‘Go along....walk!’* commanded 
-shirt, holding Lambu’s hands behind him 
1 a painfully strong grip and pushing him 
spward. He finally gave him a shove 
ito a dingy hut which was lit by a dim 
Intern. By the eerie light, Lambu could 
sake out the shapes of six or seven feroci- 
s-looking men who looked as if they 
aes not think twice about sticking their 
ives into him. 

T-shirt explained how he had come upon 
ambu. “This idiot was spying on me 
fhat shall we do with him, eh?” And 
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he gave Lambu a kick in the ribs. Lam 


lay still where he had fallen. His quic 
brain was not idle. Over in a corne 
he saw a barrel of stuff. From the smel 
he could easily guess what it was. Ill 
cit liquor! So his guess had been righ 
These men were boot-leggers! i, 


“Tie him up and leave him here fo 
now,” said one of the men. “‘We hav 
no time to waste. The boss must alread 
be waiting for us in the truck.” Ha 
tily, they tied up Lambu’s hands behin 
his back. Then each man tied rubb 
tubes firmly round his waist and pulle 
down his loose shirt over his pants. Lamb 
quickly put two and two together. It w 
vbvious that the tubes contained illic 
liquor. So that was why T-shirt had wor| 
such ‘sose clothes. The man who ha 
chasec him and been stabbed must ha 
been or their watch. He must have wante 
to folios’ them to their hide-out. Perha 
he wa: even a C.1.D. officer. If onl 
I coul get away, thought Lambu. _ I coull 
soon bring the police here. But now the 
know I have seen their hiding-place, the 
will. surely not leave me alive. Still 
thought Lambu the optimist, they will no 
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do anything to me till they come back, 
anyway. 

He was right. They locked the hut-door 
firmly behind them and shouted a warning 
to Lamba to stay where he was. One of 
the men had thoughtfully stuffed a hand- 
kerchief into Lambu’s mouth, making it 
impossible for him to cry out for help. 
They also put out the lantern, leaving the 
dut-in pitch darkness 


Lambu walked about the hut. He oould 
not see a thing. Two sharp white eyes 
slared at him from the floor. More eyes 
scurried through the length and breadth 
of the damp floor. The place was full 
of squeaking rats and other insects. Lambu 
was not afraid of them. What worried 
him was the fact thatevery minute longer. 
that he stayed captive here gave the boot- 
leggers time to carry out their plans 
luccessfully. He wrenched at the cords 
ound his hands but they would not give 
way. He was trapped here. 


| Mostly, with his foot, he explored every 
mch of the small room. In one corner, 
ke found gunny bags. Idly, he wondered 
what the sacks were for. If only he could 
ind a knife somewhere, he would use it 
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to cut the cords round his wrists. But 
no such luck. All he could find, after a 
long painstaking search, was an empty 
bottle. But perhaps he could put it to 
some use! Why not? Even though he 
might not succeed, it was worth a try 
anyway. He sat on the floor and with 
his toes, he grabbed the bottle. Then he 
sent it hurtling to the other side of the 
hut with one kick. Crash...Tinkle... 
Tinkle...the bottle was broken. He walk- 
ed towards it, stepping carefully to avoid 
the broken glass. With his toes, he found a 
long yjagged piece of glass. He grinned 
happily. This would do. It would do fine. 


It was hard and painful work. First 
he dragged the piece of glass to the othe 
side of the room. Then he picked it uf 
with his hands and rubbed the sharp edge 
of the glass on the cords that tied hi 
wrists. He gritted his teeth against the pair 
when the glass cut him. He could no 
afford to give up now. This was his only 
chance of escape. He kept on. His fore 
head was beaded with sweat and tears stuns 
his eyes. But he was too brave a bo} 
to give in to. them. At long last, wher 
he was about to give up, almost at thé 
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end of his patience, one of the strands of 
rope gave way. This encouraged Lambu 
to keep on at it, and in a matter of minutes 
he was free! 


But not quite! How was he to get out 
of here? He felt round the walls of the 
hut and found the door. It was firmly 
locked from outside. {[n sheer desperation, 
he started banging on the door with his 
fists. “‘Help! Help!’ he shouted. “I am 
locked inside! For a long time, nobody 
answered. And no wonder too, for the 
lane had been quite deserted. That was 
probably why the boot-leggers had selected 
this hideout in the first place. Lambu 
continued to bang on the door, shouting 
at the top of his voice. 


So he nearly fell over backwards when 
the door suddenly opened, showing a che- 
root-smoking man outside. ‘‘ What are you 
doing here?”’’, the man wanted to know. 
Lambu thought fast. From his mean looks 
and tough manner, Lambu guessed that it 
would be ‘useless to tell him the truth. 
He would only shut him up again. He 
must be a late-arriving member of the gang. 
“They locked me up by mistake. Now 
I’ve to rush off and meet the rest of the 
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gang. Thanks for opening the door,’ and 
Lambu ran off, leaving the man scratching 
his chin in a puzzled manner and staring 
after him, open-mouthed.. 


Outside, Lambu’s first impulse was to 
chase the boot-leggers. But how could he? 
They had been careful not to mention the 
exact place where they were meeting the 
boss's truck. There was only one thing he 
could do. 


At the police station, the first person 
he saw was the hath-gadiwalla. ‘‘ What are 
you doing here?’’, both of them asked at 
the same time. The Aath-gadiwalla told 
him how he had taken the wounded man to 
the hospital and then come here to make 
a report. When Lambu told him his story, 
he accompanied him inside. The Inspector 
was full of admiration for Lambu. And 
it was mutual. Lambu thought to himself 
“how impressive the Inspector looks in his 
uniform. How I would love to look like 
that, too. Everybody would treat me with 
such respect! And I would spend all my 
time catching crooks.” 


‘*May I come with you, sir?” he asked 
him timidly, when he saw him preparing to 
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leave in the police jeep with other police- 
men. The Inspector looked at Lambu’s 
eager face and made an impulsive deci- 
sion. “All right,” he agreed. But you 
must be quiet. You can follow in the next 
jeep with these others.”” That was how — 
Lambu came to be part of a police raid. 


Needless to say, the police hid near the 
boot-leggers hut till they all returned to their 
lair and caught every single one of them! 
Fatso and Skeleton and T-shirt were all 
there. When they spotted Lambu they 
glared at him murderously. If their hands 
had not been so firmly handcuffed, they 
would have been at his throat. 


“Well, young lad there is a reward for 
your bravery,” said the Inspector. He 
handed a big sum of money over to Lambu. 
Lambu gasped at the size of the amount! 
** How would you like to be a policeman... 
like me?” the Inspector inquired. “IIIT... 
would love it, sir!’’ Lambu stammered 
excitedly, not believing his luck. ‘* Well 
then,” the Inspector said crisply, ‘‘ we shall 
see that you get the right training. Report 
here tomorrow. And put the money to 
good use.”” Lambu knew that the Inspector 

thought that he would spend the money on 
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himself. that was to get good-clothes, a 
decent pair of shoes, and a nice hair-cut. 
Lambu however, had other plans. He could 
hardly wait to meet Ramu and Waman 
and tell them of his thrilling adventures. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Under the lamp-post that night, there was 
much merriment and festivity. Ramu and 
Waman and Lambu had talked, laughed 
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and danced round the lamp-post and jump- 
ed with joy. Late into the night, they dis- 
cussed the most exciting day of their lives 
and the people in the area were disturbed, 
and scolded them; specially a fat lady from 
an upper storey of a nearby building. But 
they went on chattering, disregarding the 
the scolding of the fat lady. Ramu told of 
the cranky customer who just could not de- 
cide which colour polish he wanted on his 
shoes. First it was brown, and then black 
and when Ramu had finished polishing his 
shoes that colour, he wanted them brown 
again. Perhaps it would have gone on like 
this all evening if the man had not. spotted 
his bus approaching in the distance. Then 
he had run, even forgetting to collect his 
change. 


_Dharmu had been’ very’ generous 
indeed! He had let Ramu keep all the 
money he had made and been very indig- 
nant when he heard about the bully. 
‘Let us see if he dares to try his tricks with 
me!”’ ‘I enjoyed the work,” Ramu confided 
to his friends. ‘‘ But to tell you the truth, I 
still prefer to chase taxis. It is more fun 
than work. And at least I do not have to sit 
down in the same place the whole.day long.” 
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** Also, thought Ramu silently, I can have 
my lunch without worrying about any 
bullies taking my place. 


_ Waman then remarked that he really 
liked his new job. ‘‘Ido not mind if I stay 
with this job forever. But, of course, I 
hope the boss lets me go for the operation. 
Ido not know whether he will be willing 
to take me back after [remain absent. It 
does not matter no job is going to prevent 
me from having my operation. Why, that 
is the reason I took up that job in the first 
place!’”’ 


‘**Do not worry,’ Lambu said proudly. 
“After I am an Inspector, I will see how 
anybody dares to illtreat my friends. 
They will have me to answer to,” said he, 
flexing his muscles. Ramu mischievously felt 
Lambu’s biceps: ‘* Ahem, you will have to 
get stronger, friend. I cannot see any musc- 
les.’” Ramu quickly had to dodge an imagi- 
nary box from Lambu. ‘“‘ No, but seriously 
Lambu, [am so happy about your becoming 
a policeman. Why, I suppose, I will have 
torun whenIsee you. Policemen do not 
like to see us taxi-boys chasing up and. 
down the street!”’ At this, they all burst 
out laughing. 
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Conscientious Waman assured Lambu: 
“You will need money. Lambu. You will 
have to be decently dressed if you are 
to be a policeman. I will pay you back bit 
by bit from my pay—then you will be the 
smartest policeman in town.” 


That brought the three chums to the 
serious bnsiness of counting their money. 
Ramu laughed: ‘“‘We look like three old 
misers hiding their money from the rest of 
the world!’’ They really had to be very 
quiet about it. It was such a big amount. 
Waman could not remember ever having 
that much money together in his life! As 
they counted, his joy increased. ‘‘ Why, 
we have money for the operation and more 
left over! This is wonderful!’ ‘“‘And 
still a lot of time left before the final 
date!” Ramu too jumped with joy. 
Only Lambu was cautious. ‘“‘Ssshh...”, 
he warned. ‘“‘Be quiet. You never can 
tell who is listening. It will be unsafe to 
let everybody know that we have such a lot 
of money.” In an even lower tone, he 
whispered: “‘ Anyway, it does feel great to 
be rich for once in our lives!” 


One of them fished out a dirty rag from 
his pocket and the money was carefully tied 
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up init. Then they had a brief discussion 
on who was to take care of the money 
till tomorrow. They all agreed that Ramu 
should place it under the rolled-up shirt he 
used for a pillow. It would be safe there, 
under his head. Lambu yawned. It had 
been a hard day and all the three boys were 
very sleepy. They had parted company for 
the night, leaving the rag filled with money 
with Ramu. 


Ramu walked off to his usual sleeping 
spot. This was no special place. There 
was no mattress-covered bed, only the hard 
pavement. There was no pillow, only Ramu’s 
rolled-up shirt to serve the purpose. But 
Ramu was happy enough. As he settled 
down to sleep, he felt the money-bag under 
his head. True, it was very uncomfortable. 
He could feel the lumpy bag disturbing his 
rest. It was for one night only, though. 
The next day, the three chums would go to 
the doctor with the money and ask him 
to go ahead with Waman’s operation. 
Ouch! The money-bag really was troubl- 
ing him. No wonder the rich didn’t took 
very happy. Money could be quite worry- 
ing. 

He thought of Waman and a smile lit his 
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face. He could not wait to see Waman 
looking as normal as any other young boy, 
with two eyes on his fage. The stars shone 
brightly in the sky,. winking down at Ramu. 
Ramu’s eyes shone even brighter till slowly, 
reluctantly, he closed them in sleep. 


Nearby, a gadi-walla dozed in his vehicle. 
His horse neighed as if he was warning of 
approaching danger. But everybody slept: 
on. At the far end of the street, a policeman 
patrolled. Strewn everywhere on the pave- 
ment were the bodies of sleeping men. A cat 
mewed, somebody snored in protest and 
night lay heavy on the street. There was 
one man who was not asleep. His red, 
ferocious eyes glared stealthily in the dark. 
The furtive shadowy figure of this man 
crawled closer and closer towards its victim. 
He was moving towards Ramu! 
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CHAPTER IX 


Dada the thief had been waiting to pounce, 
He hid, watching for the bright, full 
moon to go behind a cloud. He darted 
forward, his eager fingers itching to get 
hold of the bag under Ramu’s head. He 
had observed everything earlier. His gloat- 
ing, gleaming eyes had fallen on the money. 
How did these ragamuffins acquire so much 
cash, he wondered. But no matter how 
they had got it they would not be allowed 
to keep it, that was certain. Not as long 
as Dada was there to grab it for himself. 


He was about to pounce on the money- 
bag. But wait. There was something, 
somebody. His attention was distracted. 
It was the policeman. He was on his 
nightly round, coming towards this side 
now. Dada slid quickly behind the gadi. 
The horse neighed again, his driver swore 
at him for spoiling his sleep. If only he 
had’ known that a dangerous thief lurked 
nearby, he would have been glad enough of 
the warning. 


Trudge...trudge...trudge. The police- 
man’s heavy boots pounded on the pavement. 
He chewed pan unconcernedly and twirled 


his stick behind him. After what seemed 
like ages, he reached the spot where 
Ramu was sleeping. Seeing the young 
face smiling in sleep, the policeman smiled 
too. How nice it was to be young and 
and have such beautiful dreams that made 
you smile. Alas, it was not so as one got 
older.’ So many worries, so many pro- 
blems! Look at him now! All the city/ 
slept while he had to trudge up and down, 
watching out for bad elements. Not that 
anything great ever happened. It was quite 
boring. night after night, to watch for dis- 
turbances and to find nothing happening 
at all. 


Ramu was a good boy, thought he to 
himself. He knew him, for he saw him 
everyday. Very mischievous too. He 
would tease him and call him Inspector 
Chacha. Not that he was an Inspector 
far from it. But it felt good to be called 
so. Every time Ramu met him, he would 
laugh and ask him: “And so Inspector 
Chacha! How many crooks have you 
caught today?"’ And the policeman would 
joke back: ‘‘ About two thousand. And 
you, how many mischievous tricks have 
you been up to today?” Ramu would 
think seriously, count on his fingers and 
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then say: ‘“‘ About two thousand.” Then 
they would both burst out laughing. Some- 
how, whenever the policeman had to shout 
at the other taxi-boys and urchins in the 
street, he never yelled at Ramu 


‘“Ho-hum ,” the policeman yawned, and 
turning on his heel walked towards the 
other. end of the long street. In the 
shadows behind the gadi, Dada held his 
‘breath and waited. The right moment 
came. He darted out from the shade and 
slowly, stealthily reached undez Ramu’s 
rolled-up shirt. Noiselessly, his hairy hand 
pulled out the bag from under Ramu’s head. 
Then he took to his heels. 
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Ramu woke up with a sudden start. He 
had an odd feeling of danger. He did 
not know what it was but he sensed that 
something was wrong.’ Absently, he reach- 
ed under his pillow. The bag, the money- 
bag! Where was it? Frantically, he search- 
‘ed under the shirt. Then he picked up the 
shirt and shook it. Perhaps the bag had 
got caught in the folds. In blind panic 
now, Ramu realized the truth. The bag 
was stolen! But who could have stolen it? 
Who knew about the money? He looked 
up and even as he did so, he saw the thief, 
running away with his loot. “ Chor! Chor! 
Pakdo Chor!’ Ramu shouted at the top 
of his voice. 


All of a sudden, the street was filled with 
crowds. The men jumped up from their 
pavement beds at Ramu’s shout and began 
to shout along with him. They all ran 
after the thief, following the direction that 
Ramu was pointing out. And one and all 
took up the cry. Fat men, thin men, short 
men, tall men, gadi-wallahs and lalas, chup- 
rasis and chanawallas, all ran after the thief- 
shouting at the top of their voices: “ Chor 
Chor, pakdo, chor!” 


Down the street they ran and up another 
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street till they reached a crossroad. There 
was no sign of the thief. For a moment, 
they stopped, doubt on their faces. 
Which way had he gone? Some said he 
had gone to the left. Others distinctly 
remembered seeing him go to the right. 
And still others went forward in the same 
direction. They all disagreed about the 
description of the crook. Some said he 
was a fat old man. Others said no, he was 
quite young really. Still others said he 
had a fierce moustache. Nobody wanted 
to admit that he had just seen a man 
running away but had not got a good look 
at his face. Some were running only 
because the others were running. They 
did not know what the matver was at all. 


Ramu was almost on the point of tears. 
Their hard-earned money! was it really 
gone? What would happen about Waman's 
eye now? Oh, if only he had kept a better 
guard on the money. He should not have 
slept at all, he should have watched over 
it all night. His eyes looked desperately 
in all directions. He ran with all his — 
might. He was the only one who had 
really got a good look at the thief’s face. 
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For the thief had turned for a moment 
to see if he was being followed. In that 
instant, the moon had come out from be- 
hind the clouds and shone full on Dada’s 
evil face. Ramu would never forget that 
face. 


The crowd of thief-chasers was thinning 
out now. People were losing interest. They 
had had their bit of fun and excitement. 
This business of chasing a thief was all 
very exhausting. They now wanted to go 
back to sleep. Those who had not dropped 
out yet were still shouting loudly: “Chor, 
chor, pakdo, chor!”” Ramu noticed a.man 
at the head of the crowd who was shouting 
loudest of all. There was something fami- 
liar about him. In a flash, Ramu recognized 
him. It was the thief himself! . 


To make doubly sure, Ramu ran fast and 
quickly caught up with the leaders of the 
crowd. He was right. It was Dada. He 
had cunningly joined the crowd of chasers 
and was pretending to chase himself! 
What acrook! Ramu noticed that he was 
not carrying the money-bag. He must have 
hidden it in a pocket. Yet, how could 
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Ramu tell this angry crowd that this was 
the man. They might not believe him. 
Why, they would say, you ungrateful 
wretch! Here is this good man trying to 
help you catch the thief and you turn 
round and accuse him! Toba, next you 
will be accusing us, too! 


No, Ramu decided. He could not tell 
them. He must find a way to trap him. 
He kept the thief carefully in sight. Sud- 
denly, a plan struck him. It was so simple. 
Quickly Ramu dodged into a side-lane. 
This was a short-cut he had often used 
before. It led out to the head of the street 
which this crowd would soon approach, 
That way, he would be at the head of the 
thief-chasers and very close to the real 
thief. 


He stopped for a second to pick up a 
long stick that was lying on the road. Then 
he ran full) speed ahead. As he. had 
guessed, he reached the head of the street 
‘before the cthers. But there was not a 
moment to lose. They would be here any 
second now. Any second now, the thief 
would be here! 
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Quite casually, Ramu set up -his trick. 
He had placed the stick in such a way that 
anybody rushing headlong onwards would 
be sure to trip. That was exactly what 

happened. Rushing way ahead of the 
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others, probably trying to outrun and thus 
escape his pursuers, Dada tripped instead 
on the stick and went hurtling downwards. 
The money-bag. fell out of his pocket. 
“My money! My money! It is here,” 
shouted Ramu with glee. ‘“‘ Look at this 
thief, he thought he would get away with 
it!” 

The crowd angrily pounced on Dada. 
They were going to beat him to a pulp. 
Just then, a quiet authoritative voice said: 
** All right, all right now, I will take charge 
of him.’ It was the friendly policeman. 
He caught hold of the crook and immedia- 
tely recognised him. He had been in jail 
before. “‘So it is you again, eh Dada? 
You will never learn, will you? And now 
you have started stealing the hard-earned 
money of young lads. What next? It is 
off to the chowkey for you. But wait,” 
he turned to Ramu. ‘“‘Count your money 
first, son.” Ramu counted. “Is it all 
there?” Ramu nodded happily. “Well 
see that you do not leave it lying carelessly 
around now.. We have had enough trouble 
for tonight. I do not want to chase another 
thief before dawn., I am. getting too old 
for the exercise! Now I have only one 
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thousand, nine hundred and ninety-nine 
thieves to go before my two thousand figure 
is up.” His eyes twinkled merrily at Ramu. 
The rest of the people were puzzled by his 
remark but they did not know the joke. 
Ramu laughed heartily. 


Most of the crowd had left but a few 
curious people still lingered on. They asked 
Ramu how a young boy like him came to 
have so much money. “Did your grand- 
father die and leave you a fortune, eh, 
lad?’’ ‘“*I wish I were so lucky,” -said 
another. ‘‘Me, I have to work hard for 
every paise I earn,”’ said yet another. “‘ No, 
no, no!’’ denied Ramu, patiently. “‘My 
friends and I have worked hard for this 
money, too.” Before he knew it, he was 
telling them the whole story about Waman 
and Lambu and himself and the operation. 


“What brave young boys you are!”’ said 
the people admiringly. “‘And such true 
friends, too! We hope Waman’s operation 
is a success.” Ramu thanked them warmly 
and walked off to his sleeping place. Need- 
less to say,'he did not sleep a wink all 


night. 
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CHAPTER X 


Early next morning, the three chums, their 
faces and hands clean from a_ thorough 
wash, hurried to the doctor’s office. When 
they reached it, they found that it was 
not yet open. They were much too early. 
They sat on the steps and Ramu told them, 
for the third time, of Dada the thief. They 
still could not believe their luck. They had 
the money, safe and sound, and they were 
actually here at the doctor’s doorstep! It 
could not be long now before Waman’s 
dream would come true. 

It was getting close to ten o'clock. The 
docfor still had not arrived. Lambu shifted 
around impatiently. Suddenly -Waman re- 
membered. “Did not the Inspector ask you 
to go over today morning? What are you 
doing here? Get on with you, go!” “Yes, 
do go,” said Ramu. “I will wait here with 
Waman.” Reluctantly, Lambu left. 

“Well, well, well! Why are you boys 
decorating my doorstep?” the doctor asked. 
Waman looked up. The doctor recognized 
him. “Do not tell me you have decided to 
have the operation after all? A very good 
thing it will be, too!” He took them both 
inside. 
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Things moved fast from then onwards. ' 
First, the doctor took Waman to-a specialist 
and had him examined. The specialist agreed 
that he could be fitted with a glass eye. The 
doctor said it would take him two days to 
arrange for the eye surgeon who would 
operate and to get the glass eye. Those two 
days passed in a fever of anticipation for the 
three chums. Waman’s mind was_not on his 
work at the restaurant.. He would have to 
go to hospital for the operation. Would his 
boss at the restaurant take him back after he 
stayed away from work? Should he make 
excuses or should he tell him the truth-? 


Waman decided it would be best to tell the 
truth. Surprisingly, he found his boss most 
sympathetic. In the short while that he had 
worked there, Waman had already shown 
what a good worker he was. The Irani told 
him that when he came back from the 
operation, his work would be waiting for him. 


Meanwhile, Lambu had been accepted as a 
trainee policeman. He seemed quite a diffe- 
rent person now—serious and quiet. After 
all, it was going to do a big responsibility. 
He could not expect everybody to behave 
unless he behaved himself. He’ was very 
- pleased with life. Here he was, a young 
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- chap, and already he was being trained for a 
good secure job for the future. 


Ramu was his same old self, still the vaga- 
bond of the streets. He pulled the leg of the 
bald chanawalla, hailed taxis and pestered the 
drivers who would not stop for him. Always 
- with a laugh on his lips and a twinkle in his 
eye. All too soon, the day of the operation 
dawned. Lambu could not come, but Ramu 
was there, by the side of Waman, every inch 
of the way. He wanted to go along to the 
operation room, too, but a strong-looking 
nurse held him firmly away. Waman had 
smiled bravely as he went in but Ramu saw 
how nervous he really was. 


Ramu shut his eyes tight and prayed. Let 
everything be all right, he prayed fervently, 
and I will be a good boy all my life. I will 
not tease anybody. I will work hard. I will 
not even pull the cat’s tail and make it 
mew. I will become quiet and serious just 
like Waman has become. And there, on 
that hard hospital bench, Ramu went to 
sleep. It was hours later that he was told 
the news. The operation was a success! 
Ramu shouted for joy so loudly that he 
heard angry “Sshhhing” all along the corridor. 
“Can I see him now? Huh? Can I go and 
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see Waman?” The nurse firmly sent him 
on his way. ‘You can not see. Waman for 
some time yet. We will tell you when 
you can.” 


A few days later, Waman’s Big Day arri- 
ved! Lambu, Ramu and the doctor looked 
‘on with happy smiles on their faces as 
Waman saw his new eye for the first time. . 
He was speechless at first. He just could 
not take his eyes off the hand-mirror. Then 
he jumped delightedly. “J have two eyes, 
two eyes, look, everybody!” There were 
tears of joy in his friends’ eyes and in the 
eyes of everybody in that room. “Just like 
Ramu, just like Lambu, just like everybody in 
the whole world, I have two eyes, too!” 
shouted Waman. “I am not one-eyed 
Waman any more!” Waman triumphantly 
said to the world. He could hardly believe 
the miracle! 


_On the night that Waman was discharged 
from the hospital, the friends decided to have 
a party to celebrate his good fortune. They 
still had a little money left over from. the 
amount they had collected for Waman’s 
operation. Word went round swiftly. There 
was a party, a party under the open sky, for 
everybody on the street. And they all came 
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at night, all the good-hearted people who 
had helped to chase Dada the thief. There 
were chanas in plenty, and iced nimbu pani 
for everybody. Sweets were distributed and 
even those who did not already know it 
were told the story of Waman’s eye. 


They wanted to know every detail. ‘“‘ What 
became of the boot-leggers Lambu caught?” 
someone wanted to know. “Oh, they are 
in jail safe and sound,” said Lambu. “And 
what if they come after you when they are 
free,” the man insisted on knowing. He 
was a timid bhaiya for whom all this excite- 
ment was a very strange, new thing. “So 
what?” bragged Lambu. “Do you not 
know that you are talking to a future police- 
man? They will be much too scared even 
to come near me!” 


“And you, Waman? Will your boss at 
the Irani restaurant take you back, now that 
you have stayed away from work for -so 
many days? “Yes, of course!” Waman 
assured him. “He said he would take me 
back.” But even if he does not, thought 
Waman to himself, “‘I can always get some 
other job. There are so many things a 
healthy young boy can do if he has two 
_hands, two legs,” and here a proud smile 
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spread over his features—two eyes! 


Now they all started on Ramu. “Hey, 
you Ramu! Are you going to be a taxi- 
boy for the rest of your days? Do you not 
have any plans for the future?”” Ramu re- 
fused to say anything. He only gave them a 
mysterious smile. 
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